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is to give a share in the representation to every person
of full age and not exceptionally disqualified, the case
is very-different when what is proposed is only a large
but limited extension of the franchise.    There is, un-
doubtedly, a very considerable number of those now
unpossessed of votes of whom it may safely be said
that the benefit which would be derived not only by
themselves but by the community at large from their
admission to political power as an advantage in itself
would by no means be counterbalanced by any loss
which on the score of good government it might entail.
There are considerations, as has already been shown,
which make it possible, though not probable, that no
such equivalent injury would follow the concession
even of universal suffrage; and the possibility becomes
a certainty when the same reasoning is applied to the
case of the better educated and better paid portion of
the operative class.    It is unquestionable that a very
large section of that class is at least as well off, whether
as regards their material or mental condition, as were
those to whom the franchise was given by the Eeform
Act.   And if this be conceded, the concession amounts
to an acknowledgment of the claim of that section to
the franchise.    For, admitting that there is a certain
standard of intelligence and property below which it
is dangerous to invest with political power, no one in
these days will be disposed to deny (though the im-
perfection of existing electoral arrangements has pre-
vented the proposition from being thoroughly tested),
that the electors under the Kef or m Act come up to that
standard.   What are the real limits of that section, and
what  is the criterion  by which   the  claim of any